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wl N: ° who had opportunity to observe the quali- 
ye a ew or mes, ties of the young Lieutenant. The quality 
of his services was such as to commend 
Illustrated Weekly Magazine. him very soon to the favorable considera 
tion of Gov. Morgan of New York. Nine 
P hed 1 months after he had received his commis- 
ublished by 
ots 4 sion as Lieutenant he was by Gov. Morgan 
THE NEW YOR MES oO ANY . “eg 34 
tbe - = Soe COMPAR ude Lieutenant Colonel of the Sixty-first 
: . - Mow, New sor New York Volunteer Infantry, four months 
Single Copy ‘ . > 
ter he was advanced to Colonel, and very 
Per Annum } 4 . 
- soon after that, at the earnest request of 
Gens. Meade and Grant, he was a Briga- 
dier General of Volunteers and was winning 


MAJOR GEN. NELSON A. MILES. honors in frequent engagements with the 


~~ HERE is in Washington no more enemy. 

7 familiar figurs among the Miles’s career with the Army of the Po- 
many conspicuous public men tomac was one of great activity. He was 
to be seen at the National cap in all the engagements of that army except 
ital than that of Major Gen one, and he was excluded from that in con- 
Nelson A. Miles, who commands sequence of wounds received in a hotly con 
the army of the United States tested fight. Among the battles in which 

His stature, fine military figure, and gen he was engaged were Williamsburg, Seven 
erally distinguished appearance are suffi- Pines, Fair Oaks, Gaines’s Mill, Savage Sta- 
cient to command attention anywhere, but tion, White Oak Swamp, Nelson’s Farms, 
to those who are acquainted with his act Malvern Hill, Cedar Mountain, Second Ma- 
ive and brilliant areer in the army these nassas, Chantilly, South Mountain, Antie- 
circumstances of nature only increase the tam, redericksburg, and Chancellorsville. 
interest which is excited by the incidents of He was severely wounded at Fred ric ks 
a life full of honorable achievement. and in burg and terribly wounded at Chancellors 
a career possible only in a country that ex- 
tends its highest honors to those who have As he 
the genius and the determination to grasp gained valuable experience. He had com- 
them manded regiments, brigades, and divisions 
Nelson Appleton Miles is just fifty-eight when, in February, 1505, he was in com 
years of age. He was born at Westminster, mand of the Second Army Corps, although 
Mass., Aug. 8, 1839, and came of stock that 


was strong anc el ye. His ance 


Ville 
rose in rank an command he 


not yet twenty-six years of age. Never 
before had an American officer at that age 


tors were among the ym in a rugged ommanded so large a body of soldiers, At 


land, and some hem participated in the 
struggles of the colonists for independence, at 
and later in tl \ 1812. Like many Gen. Miles commanded the First Divi 
other boys who } isen to eminence in Army Corps, the 

this country, he wi: ared on a farm until 


the sing event, the urrender of Gen, Le¢ 
Appomattox Court House, April 9, 150, 


the ambition to move i larger sphere of ommand 


usefulness sent h th an academic ed f events that it hrough 
ucation, to the t »f Boston to seek em all communication from Gen. 
Grant to Gen. Lee and the replic 

The blood of battling ancestors ¢« ‘ Union commander were passed prior to 
in his veins \ el < unds of war were urrender of the Army of Northern Vir 
heard in 1861. va then in mer ginia. And it was through the lines of Gen 
his Miles’s command that Lee passed to mak¢ 


his submission to Gen. Grant 


ployment 


canltlie emp.oyment, 1 What capacity 
uccounts of his ear struggles do not men 
tion, but in September, after the call of The Government he has served has not 
President Lincoln an inder pressure of the been unmindful of the services of Gen, Mil 
anxiety created 1e disaster of Bull Run, to h country. On May 12, 1864, he wa 
he was among those who were offering their brevetted Brigadier General of Volunteers 
services to defend the Union Raising a “for distinguis i services during the re- 
company of volunteers, he was made Cap ent battles ol the Old Wilderness and 
tain of it, expending in the fitting out of th Spottsylvania Court House, Virginia’’; on 
command not only a thousand dollars given March 2, 1867, he was brevetted Brigadier 
to him | his father, but twenty-five hun en 1 for *‘ gallant and meritorious serv 
i other dollars contributed by men wht i the battle of Chancellorsville, Vir- 


were iulated by his patriotic efforts ginia”’; on the same day the brevet rank 
SOWABHA PONGSRI, 


bel ) iis country His youth—he was of Major General was conferred upon him 
but twenty-two the Governor of Mas for similar services at Spottsylvania, and Queen of Siam. 
: tts to deciine to give him a commis- he had been already, in 1864, brevetted Ma 
sion as Captain, fearin that he was not jor General of Volunteers for his “ highly 
the responsibili meritorious and distinguished conduct 
command, and he was commi throughout the campaign, and particularly . 

er demurring to the reduction in r gallantry and valuable services in the of the 
rank, as First Lieutenant of the Twenty pattie of Reams’s Station, Virginia.” It is Years of the war ° 
second Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. historical that the flags of his corps were After the _ » for m0 s com CHULA-LONGKORD 
The hesitation of the Governor of Massa-~- inscribed with a list of a greater number of mand of the District of North na, Sacer tars 
chusetts was not shared by those officers engagements than any other corps of the 
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of their position 
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oblig the King to 

ter for his first wife as 

1862 Chula-Longkorn mar 

l Savangvadana, who has 

yur children, two sons and two 

The King following the Siamese 

is nominated his eldest son, Som 
‘howfa Maha Vajirunhis, Crown 
The Prince is nineteen years old 

in the seraglio behind the royal palace 
Bangkok are 600 women, daughters of 
jabs, who are also wives of the King 
ir narrow, isolated life is never dis- 
by the propaganda of the New Wo 


accompanying photographs of Siam’s 

pair were recently taken in London, 

are pronounced to be excellent like 
nesse¢ Chula-Longkorn is a handsome 
man, according to the Siamese standard. 
He is about 5 feet 6 inches in height, with 
4 cream-colored complexion, half almond 
eyes, and a mustache showing out under 
1 semi-flat nose over rather full lips. In 
her portrait the Queen is represented as 
clad in “ panung,”’ its nearest synonym in 
English being trousers. The panung is one . 
part of the historical Siamese costume to ’ senha en 4 

was " — — a In all its wide 
which the natives of every rank and class cleat 
cling, while in other respects adopting the While the datas 
garb of the European. The panung is a sian 4 
piece of silk four or five feet in length wound TY y re ‘ aw 
round the legs so that the appearance 1s Ps = gene apo bic ; 
not unlike that of knickerbockers. The Then = me the bloss 
color of the silk is a subject of artistic the poe a Ban 
taste among Slamese women, who exercise mee 7 loved scene 
great care and discrimination in ascer- 4 oo clingeth fast, 
7 ri ey } *, ~* 


taining the prevailing color of the furnish- a Ss a rgreen ivy 


} . 2 And feeds on the dews of the past 


ing of a room in which they are to appear, 
so that the hue of their panung may not BOGS GP TEM. c ) pu 
seem an unsightly gaud in contrast. JAMES NEWTON MATTHEWS in July 


WALTER LITTLEFIELD. MISS JULIET THOMPSON. Ladiesw Home Journal. 
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woods and multiply in sufficient numbers 
to furnish some sport. 

Where the estate borders on the river a 
charming little boathouse has been erected 
stocked with craft of every kind. Yachts, 
rowboats, canoes, and everything necessary 
for nautical sport may be found there. 
Every opportunity is afforded the visitor of 
a nautical turn of mind, provided he be a 
guest of the house, to utilize the magnifi- 
cent Hudson River. 

Mr. Reckefeller maintains his own ele 
tric plant, and both the house and grounds 
are lit and heated by electricity. On either 
side of the drives and paths are electric 
lamps, and no prettier sight can be im 
ined than the view obtained from 
the upper-story windows when the li 
are all turned on and sparkle amidst 
wealth of trees and shrubs 

One of the quaintest sights at Rockw« 
Hall is the poultry plant, with its imme 
incubators and the hundreds of little « 
running around in the wake 
hens, who make frantic eff 
from the artificially hatchs 
sourse the poultry plant is for 
use of the household, and 
purposes. What chickens 
are consumed on the 
friends. 

The greenhou 
no inconsequential 
Mr. Rockefeller likes 
Rare palms and ex 
profusion, and some 
grapes and tropical 
main house of the 
laborate affair, 
and about 40 in 
number of comy 
everal purpo 
yrrchids deserv 

he conside 
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among the features of the « 

ever possible this shrubbery 

y grouped in tasteful arrangement, 5 ; " ‘ her 

New York and go away with offsetting a atch of pasture or banking 1early 1 pl 4 I witl certain 

the impression that the rich the side of ’ In the midst . 1 2round 

men of the city live in dull 

nd dreary-looking mansiqn 

crowded into what is known as 

the fashionable uarter, few if any take 

the trouble to go a little beyond the 

city limits and se he residences that for 
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Almost every 
men or wom 
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thick growth of hedges is a small 

some two acres in extent, well 

with fish, and especially some exce 

varieties of brook trout. These toothson number f wo igeons, wh 
pecimens of the finny tribe were netted trapped lan in St. James’s 


Northern New York and taken to the é ought here by order of Mr. 
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tant from Tarrytown, is another mag- 
ficent estate, the property of Mrs. Elliott 
shepard. Some of the most noted social 
of the famous Hudson River resi- 
listrict have been held in the man- 
hich forms the crowning feature of 
place. It stands on an almost level 
f ground on the crest of a long, grad- 
ascending hill in the midst of 400 or 
natural forest land, and is 
It on the old Colonial plan. Massive pil- 
ipport a balcony on the front, and ¢t 
ious terrace flanks the main entrance, 
bi zround is formed by a deep glen 
uks and willows, while in the fore- 
nd a dense growth of shrubbery en 

les a beautifully laid bed of flowers. 
with Mr. Rockefeller’s place, Mrs 
aard’s home has every comfort and fa- 
it on the grounds, though not to 

rge extent. 

the main features of this Summer 
the beautiful Pompelan garden, 
very known variety of domestic 
is grown, the beds being grouped 
a series of pillars and forming a 
ng and restful spot in the cool of the 
the fragrance of the budding 
coupled with the breeze wafted from 
lens near by, gives the fortunate visitor 


tions 


W 


cre of 


y when 


a very foretaste of Paradise. 
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THE SINGER’S PRIZE. 


se lowe rs grimly 
eformed by smoke ané rain; 
bleared sunshine dimly 

Blinks on the window pane. 


and numb her fingers 
And slowly fades the light, 

rirl nor rest nor lingers 
jut sews from morn till night 


Though sore 


fer bright young face is sunken, 
And fails her gentle breath; 
r fair young form is shrunken, 
» fit the robes of death. 


nd I think of the woodland shadows 
she has never seen; 
he wonder of song in the me 
When all the world is green 


it now the close lips quiver, 
nimb'e hands are slow 
voice she dreams of ever 
Rings in the room below. 


mad young poet is singing, 
only a crust to eat; 

a fountain of light 

from the narrow street. 


is springing 


whether he sings in sorrow, 
hether he sings in glee, 
that the world to-morrow 
to his melody. 


I think though his heart were burning 
With words no man e’er said, 
The world would be turning and turning 
If to-morrow he were dead 


both late and early, 
maidens will, 
1e@ voice comes 


p to indow sill. 


A brave face has she found him, 
A manner frank and gay, 

ind long ago has crowned him 
With myrtle wreath or bay. 


good sword clanging loudly, 

A plume on waving hair, 
A cloak that drapes him proudly, 
Such as the players wear. 


So whether in glee or sadness 
He sings, he has won the prize, 
en he brings the light of gladnes 
1 dying maiden’s eyes, 
J. R. 8S. in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


iciitoniais 
THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. 


The Alabama took In coal at ten different 
ports, and from first to last she consumed 
1,786 tons, about 133 tons going to the bot- 
tom with her after the combat with the 
Kearsarge. Between August, 1862, and 
June, 1864, she took on board stores (in all 
departments) to the total value of $28,003, 
and the amount of property she destroyed 
upon the high seas was estimated at $5,200,- 
000. In the twenty-two months of her act- 


MRS. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD’S 


NEW YORK 


ive life she captured 
oners, of whom 1,010 were paroled, Between 
the date of her commission and May 30 
1864, she spoke and boarded no fewer than 
386 vessels of all flags and nationalities. But 
in the fortnight that intervened between 
the end of May and her own tragic death 
the Alabama boarded sixty-one merchant 
men, this great increase seeming to demon- 
strate, at all events to the sentimentally 
minded, that she had presage of her ap- 
proaching dissolution, and redoubled her ef 
forts accordingly. It was in the eternal fit- 
ness of things that even as she gave up the 
ghost the Confederacy should be flickering 
to its inevitable end. 

In the same twenty-two months this hard- 
ened ‘“corsair’’ sank one ship-of-war, 


upward of 2,000 pris 


redations, 


together with plan upon plan 
Cornhill Magazine 


+ 
WOULD AN AMERICAN - BORN 
PRINCESS BE SNUBBED? 


have been asked for information about 
Royal Marriage act by a young Ameri 

in lady, es Henry Labouchére in Lon- 
Truth, I suspect a design on son 
urried grandson of the Queen. Tt 

tion is, Can a Prince or Princess marry 

er that act, subject to the following con- 
yns: To have attained the age of twenty 

to have given a year’s notice to the 

Privy Council of intention to marry a par- 
ticular person, and to have within that p 


writ 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S VILLA. 


burnt twenty-five full-rigged sailing ships, 
seventeen barques, four brigantines, and 
six schooners; held to ransom one steamer, 
five sailing ships, one barque, one brigan- 
tine, one schooner; released one ship and 
one barque; sold a barque, and commis- 
sioned a barque. What a record! In round 
numbers, the ships ransomed represented 
$562,250, burnt $4,353,575, sunk $160,000, sold 
$17,500, and put into commission for serv- 
ice $100,936. Well might the Federal 
War Secretary meditate darkly upon 
the stringing of Raphael Semmes to 
his own yardarm—provided he could be 
caught Smail wonder that the news- 
papers found on board the prizes, and 
eagerly devoured by the privateersmen, con 
tained little save exaggerated accounts of 
the Alabama's speed, skill, and piratical 


riod escaped the intervention of Parliament 
to forbid the banns? The Royal Marriage 
act was contemporaneous with the hoisting 
of the flag of revolt by the American Colo- 
nies 
The American young lady wishes to know 
whether a Prince marrying in this way loses 
royal rank. I should fancy not, though his 
relations would have a right to cut him. 
However, the posterity sprung from mor- 
natic marriages are on such a favored 
footing now in England that I cannot con- 
ceive any fairly respectable American-born 
*rincess being snubbed there. By the way, 
I was told that a wealthy brewer’s daughter 
had years ago the refusal of a mor- 
Prince, who has since climbed to 
r than serene altitudes, She had a dot 
£17,000 a year, and is now the wife of a 


some 
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THE AGE OF DEER. 


Romance has played a prominent 
with regard to the long ity of < 
a writer in Chambers’s Journal 
the Highland adage? 

Thrice the age of a dog is tnat of a hor e, 

Thrice the age of a horse {s that of a man, 

Thrice the age of man is that of a deer, 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 

Thrice the age of an eagle Is that of an oak 
tree. 

This is to assign the deer a period of more 
than two hundred years; and the estimate !s 
supported by many highly circumstantial 
stories. Thus, Capt. Macdonald of Tulloch, 
who died in 1776, aged eighty-six years, ts 
said to have known the white hind of Loch 
Treig for fifty years; his father for a lke 
period before him, and his grandfather for 
sixty years before him. So, in 1826 Mac- 
donald of Glengarry is reported to have 
killed a stag which bore a mark on the 
left ear identical with that made on all 
the calves he could catch by Ewen-Maclan- 
Og, who had been dead one hundred and 
fifty years. Analogous stories, it may be 
noted, are told in countries on the Conti- - 
nent of Europe, where deer are to be found 
in any number. But, alas! the general opin- 
ion among experts would seem to be that 
thirty years or thereabout is the limit of a 
deer’s life. 
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sound emitted by that h« 
more before of the da 
does the machine send forth its shrill wart 
ing; this time, however, its noise is 
ten in the welcome thought that the day’ 
work is done. At 6 o’clock a blast calls the 
scorers to headquarters fficers issue their 
orders, the men draw up in line for the 
march the station, scorers turn in their 
cards at the office, markers, heaving a great 
gh of relief after a continuous five hours 
stay in the butts, plod their wearily 
homeward, and the day’s work 
On the homeward all i 
bustle, and Sec 
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or the 
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train merriment, 
cheer are being 
s shooting discussed, and 
resolutions formed for the next meet. The 
ride but of thirty or thirty-five minutes’ 
duration, and on arrival at the station tt 
boys fall in for their last march of the day 
to the armory, where arms ani uniforms 
are stowed away until next drill night. The 
day passed at Creedmoor, in spite of 
“ kicks,"” burns, and disappointments, has 
done every one good, and the boys are half 
sorry it’s over But it will come again! 

N. M. RODKINSON. 
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MONG the great engineering feats 

of this century the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad, now in progress of 
construction, is likely to prove 
the greatest. When completed it 
will place Europe in direct com- 
munication with the extreme 
Hast, at present only accessible by the long 
route through the Suez Canal and across 
the Indian Ocean. The journey from Paris, 
as a starting point, to Vladivostok will then 
be performed in from ten to twelve days 
instead of the month and more which it now 
takes to reach the east coasts of China and 
Japan by steamer. 

Being the shortest route to the East, it 
will naturally folléw that it will be the one 
most used. Siberia, which has hitherto en- 
joyed an unenviable reputation, owing, per- 
haps, to its being so little known to the out- 
side world, even to the Russian himself, 
cannot but be benefited to a large degree by 
this great undertaking. The opening up of 
railroad facilities, it has long been con- 
ceded, does more toward the modernizing 
of a country than perhaps any other of the 
many civilizing influences at work to-day. 
And this will doubtless prove true even in 
the case of inhospitable Siberla. What ts 
now a wild expanse of dreary wastes may 
In time to come be transformed into a 
“smiling land of industry.” 

From St. Petersburg to Vladivostok ts 
50,000 kilometers, (9,162 miles,) or one- 
fourth of the earth’s meridian. Our own 
transpacific railroad, connecting New York 
with San Francisco, at present looked upon 
in the light of a mammoth undertaking, 
is only one-half of this distance 

At the time of writing the work is only 
half-way completed, and {ft will be well on 
in 19) before a through train will run to 
the Ortent But such as it Is at present, a 











journey to Viadivostok may be performed 
by utilizing those sections of the line al- 
ready completed, and performing the re- 
mainder of the journey by boat on the 
lakes and rivers. The western terminus 
or more strictly speaking the starting 


point of the line, Is at Tscheleabinsk 
2,000 kilometers (1,745 miles) from Moscow, 
a journey of from three to three and a 
half davs. Innumerable difficulties beset the 
path of the engineers employed tn the con- 
struction of the line, but as far as 
sible 
tent A 


everything nece 


some 





pos- 
se have been mitigated to some ex- 
replete with 
sary for the prosecution of 
well as for the comfort of 
line, follows 
dispensing comforts, If not 


train of carriages 


the work aS 


those emploved on the close 


in their w 








luxuries, a it goes Even a traveling 
chapel on wheels, with a priest or two in 
charge has been provided: 


The pecuilar nature of the ground over 
which the line passes renders the undertak- 
ing, so far as the laying down of the ralls 
is concerned, neither difficult nor hazardous, 
as was the cise with our own New York to 
San Francisco line. This has resulted in 
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MAP OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN ROAD. 


much more of the work being already exe- 
cuted than would at first thought be ex- 
pected, and in some places, so adaptable to 
this civilizing influence has the land shown 
itself, that as much as three to six kilo- 
meters (two and one-half to five and one- 
half miles) of rails have been laid in a 
single day. Other places, however, have re- 
tarded the work to a considerable extent, 
especially where rivers (branches of the 
Obi, Vemessel, and Lena,) have to be 
crossed. And on account of the long and 
rigorous Winter which prevails in Siberia, 
the work of laying down bridges is any- 
thing but speedily accomplished. In Sum- 
mer, however, the work is pushed rapidly 
forward, the rivers being then free from 
ice. 

Beyond Irkonsk the greatest obstacle is 
encountered. This is the Balkal Lake, a 
large expanse of fresh water 700 kilometers 
(205 miles) in length by 80 (23) in width—‘“ a 
sea In itself.’”’ It is proposed to skirt this 
lake, but in the meantime an American 
company (Uncle Sam has found a field for 
his enterprising spirit even in bleak Siberia) 
has undertaken the work of crossing it by 
simply placing the trains on board of a 
kind of float or open ferryboat. During the 
Winter months, in place of laying the rails 
across the ice, the company will utilize 
specially constructed boats for the purpose. 

A few hundred miles beyond the lake 
another difficulty besets the engineer; a 
mountain of 700 meters (2,500 feet) in 
height has to be overcome. This, however, 
it is proposed to accomplish without the 
boring of tunnels, the rails being laid at a 
slope of 2% centimeters in every meter. 

From Stretensk communication will be by 





IN THE SURF AT CONEY ISLAND. 


means of the river Amour to Khabarovka, 
whence the line of rails will be run to 
Viadivostok. Just at this point a consider- 
able detour may be necessary, the Chinese 
yovernment having refused to permit the 
extension of the line to Port Arthur. This 
detour may, however, be avoided, since Rus- 
sian diplomacy has succeeded in obtaining 


a concession for utilizing a part of the 








Manchurian territory. If this is done 
the line will be laid directly between Stre- 
tensk and ivostok 

When the several sections have been 


joined and the work completed, a journey 
around the world can be performed in thirty 
Leaving St. Petersburg, for example, 
on the first of the month, it will be possible 
to re-enter it on the 3lst The journey 
across Siberia will occupy only eight days, 
and will be performed in carriages specially 
equipped for such travel. From Vladivos- 
tok to San Francisco 1s only a matter of ten 
days, by the transpacific to New York 
five, and the rest of the journey, by way 
of Bremen, will occupy the remaining days 
of the month, seven days being allowed for 
Atlantic and two and a half 
in traveling from Bremen to St. Petersburg. 
Cc. T. MASON 
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Ways of Women. 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 

Yungun—Woman, you know, can smile in 
the face of the world when her heart is 
breaking. 

Oldun—Yes One of the 
sights in this life is that of 
ing radiant and pleasant with a caller 
while the smell of a burnt roast is oozing 
into the room from the kitchen, 


most 
2 woman be- 


pathetic 
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THE WOMEN IN THE LONDON 


CROWD. 


There were quite as many 
men on foot, and it was a hard day for wo- 
men, notes a writer in The Spectator I 
was standing on the south side of Piccadilly, 
and there was an almost continuous stream 
of them being towed through the crush t 


women as 


go and lies down in the Green Park. Tight 
ly as we were packed, everybody made 
way without a murmur, but one man who 





little aggrieved be- 
ysition 





stood next to me was a 
cause he had given up his p 
one of them through, and the crowd would 
not let him back To fight through it was 
impossible, and though mass was 
in motion anywhere, there was a good deal 
of rough jostling, it represented merely the 
exertions of an ill-conditioned few In 
three or four hours I did not see a blow 
struck or hear a single angry word spoken 


to see 





when the 















There was a good deal of humored 
chaff, of course, and very strictures 
2 any who attempted to take an unfair 
advantage. One big chap—not an artisan or 
laborer, but a well-dressed, educated man 
had edged his way in Not 
actively, but there were ré 
then, I hope you better 
be more comfortable there 
have no thought for any 
Selfish, that’s what it 1s."’ 
struck In with what really showed a fine 


sense of courtesy 

Two men just beside us had a little 
with them, and they 
ty energetically to get her to the 


had manoet 





Obviously it was thought that rh 
take these strictures to them the 
comments were duly qualified 

if any one has ladle with them. that’s ar 


They’re bound 
+} 


other story 
they can for the 
*“ Without they leav 

» else chimed ir “ And 
way,” a 
ended thé matter. The 





it’s 





them at home,’ 
that’s the hest 


plied That 


good manv votces rey] 


big man, I may say 





















made efforts at fronie retort; but after h 
had isfied his dignity by retaining hi 
bad eminence a few moments, he 1 unot 
trusively to the rear and hi a littl 
way off. Public opinion was t I f 
him 
* 

THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
"Twas a fair, pr +f t nd 

In the days of lone aro 
Like th nd . in } 

“orn 

Looked dow tl y i bel 
*Twas a fair, proud ta ind 

In the days that ar LW 
"Tis the same fair fa ha 7 

I } lown on tI v it } 
For to-da tis r t low 

But a w low ! 
And I see t : 1 tl 

of years 
That the pride ha 1ed to 1 
E Mall Gazet 
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COUNT OF TURIN, 


Challenger and Victor in the Franco-Italian Duel. PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS, 
Wounded in the Recent Franco-Italian Duel. 
THE STREET ARTIST. for the whole distance. A day of thi 


ter does oO “11 sore ths sane . . 
a hn acter 1 I t yocur mor than { or only ome eighty miles further 


five 7 . . . r Y ir e P » Pp ] 
foot passenger will pause at pie ns ‘ , and up ' our go hours of daylight to 


readily than he will at any 
in the street. He therefore 
sr as the site of his opera- 
and selects a dry spot on the pave 


present it hi 1ot been the good Ih rf he latter of these performance 
loubtedly the better, as the jour 

i with al t south wind and f 
against a head wind; while in the former 


the Northern fancier j on 
these days for a La Rochell race ue artec 
writer on two occasions could have ac 
plished the distance in the day with bi ase the bird was simply blown home, with 
ns are simple in the extreme; h¢ 3-4 from Mantes, $24 mile S, one at 12 15 three or four other birds timed in just b 
his coat sleeve vigorously until the - M., and also with a bird on another o for 


to receive his studies in chalk. His 


re it, and dozens of others close on its tail 


casion home 5 P T ig the lat , 1} , , 
s fairly clean, draws forth the old pre me at 4:15 P. M. Taking the lat It will be seen what an important factor 


urdine tin which contains his material ‘d rig I rig, Be hn ; Mog ents . a ity the direction of the wind 1s in pigeon flying. 
to work without more ado, keey . a Rochelle, it would have had With a strong tail wind birds have ac- 


lous eye upon the muddy pawed 
have no respect for art. 
remarkable for the originality 
neceptions, but he compensates for 
boldness in treatment of familiar 
A lighthouse of immacul » 
standing on the verge of a very 
rising out of a very blue sea 
full sail upon an inconsistently 
or a steamer ploughing its way, 
1dful distinctness of purpose, to- 
ry yellow beach, in the right fore- 


r 
] 


bust of some celebrity—Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone or the late Duke of Wellington 
for choice—and an elaborate scroll bearing 
a brief text relative to the virtues of char- 
ity almost completes the list. We were once 
attracted by landscapes which professed to 
represent “‘Dunnottar Castle” and the 
‘Banks of the Esk,’’ and, albeit those lo- 
calities are wholly unknown to us, we felt 
pleasure in rewarding efforts which in our 
humble estimation marked a distinct ad- 
vance in pavement art. “ You draw from 
memory, we observe,”’ we said to the artist, 
as we gave him an encouraging smile and 
twopence. “ Very good, indeed,”’ we added 
critically, “very good.” On the following 
day, however, we chanced to come across 
the same artist at a different corner, and 
those identical pictures smiled at us again 
as “‘ Huntingtower” and the “ Banks of the 
Dee,” and, despite the acknowledged family 
likeness that exists among historic Scottish 
ruins and riverside scenes, our faith was 
shaken. We were willing to make all al- 
lowances for failure of memory on the part 
of the artist, but thought that in this in- 
stance he had overstepped the bounds of 
artistic license, and our charity took the 
negative shape of refraining to allude to 
the discrepancy.—Chambers’s Journal, 

ae vs 


PIGEONS TO FLY 500 MILES A DAY 


The great ambition of the Northern fan- 
cier is to fly 500 miles in the day. This, up 
to the present, has not been accomplished, 
although birds have been home well before 
breakfast the morning after liberation, hav- 
ing flown upward of 550 miles, The per- 
formance can, however, readily be done on 
a favorable day, and many fanciers in and 
about ‘London accomplished the route from 
Thurso, N. B., in July last, the winning 
bird flying 501 miles, with an average ve- 
locity of 1,454 yards per minute for the en- 
tire distance. These 500-mile performances 
in the day are common in Belgium, and the 
distance has also been covered in America. 

A moment’s consideration will, however, 
show that for a bird to fly 500 miles in, 
say, fourteen hours of daylight, he must 
cover nearly thirty-six miles per hour for 
the entire journey, and this cannot be done 
unless the weather and wind are favorable 


SIR HENRY ARTHUR BLAKE, G. C. M. G., F. RB. G. &., 
The Retiring Governor of Jamaica. 


xamy 


Ventnor, 


400 minut 
leet storm 
countered, bu 
If the day 
See their way, b I re to feel it, and 
wind bloweth from th quarter that 
neither good for man nor beast, then comes 
‘the winter of our discontent”; we shall 
find the winning bird’s velocity reduced to 
about 700 yards’ per Minute, and have a 
bare 5 per cent. of the liberated birds home 
the same day. These are the races to 
won, and tlrese are “good ’uns to bree 
from,’” and to perpetuate the wor 

ck and stamina of the homing 

iminton M 


THE OLD ECCLESIASTICAL SYS- 
TEM AND BONDAGE. 


“It may be said that the old ecck siastical 
system depended on a double bondage; first 
the intellectual subjection of the m ; 
through ignorance to their spiritual d t 
ors, and, second, the bondage of the direct- 
ors themseives to the sectarian organiza- 
tions which as spiritual capitalists monopo- 
lized the opportunities of teaching. As the 
bondage was twofold, so also was the en 
franchisement—a deliverance alike of the 
people and of their teachers, who, under 
the guise of leaders, had been themselves 
but puppets. Nowadays preaching is as free 
ag hearing and as open to all. The man 
who feels a specia! calling to talk to his 
fellows upon religious themes has no need 
of any other capital than something worth 
saying. Given this, without need of any fur- 
ther machinery than the free telephone, he 
is able to command an audience limited only 
by the force and fitness of what hehastosay. 

“He now does not live by his preaching. 
His business is not a distinct profession. 
He does not belong to a class apart from 
other citizens, either by education or occu- 
pation. It is not needful for any purpose 
that he should do so. The higher educa- 
tion which he shares with all others fur- 
nishes ample intellectual equipment, while 
the abundant leisure for personal pursuits 
with which our life is interfused, and the 
entire exemption from public duty after 
forty-five, give abundant opportunity for 
the exercise of his vocation. In a word, 
the modern reijigious teacher is a prophet, 
not a priest. The sanction of his word lies 
not in any human ordination or ecclesias- 
tical exequatur, but, even as it was with 
the prophets of old, in such response as his 
words may have power to evoke from hu- 
man hearts.” 
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PLO I EE eS EOI MITT Pe. 


3—Pyramids of Water. 4—Flower-Pot 
Basket. 8—Sun-Rays Effect. 


ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN ON 


NEW 
FOUNTAIN 


re are seven funnei 
twelve in the second 


»f the middle funnel rises 
ch nozzle which throws 

to the air. Around the 
are seventeen smaller 

3 run on each side of this 
jets which throw up 
also jets which pro 

of spray Each one of 
the inner circle has a 
owing an inch stream, and 
also two lines of miniature 


se funnels are straight line 
rayed out from the centre « 
orming a six-pointed star. In 
there are forty jets. 
throw their streams to the 
and twenty to the left, bringing thelr 
over the lights that stream upward 
funnel Each of the twelve fur 

er row has a fringe of se\ 

which form sheafs of water 

within this outer circle of 

ve large pipes which pro 

ams of four different kind 

rnately around the circle 

these form umbrellas of water 

up fountains of rose spray, 

irling jets, and three are ball 

h make globular showers of 
more nozzles, each three- 

an inch in diameter, He just out 
outer funnels, and these throw 
which lean inward toward 

ser Outside of these, and 
the extreme circle of jets, are 
traight lines of tiny nozzles, each of 
throws up sixteen streams of water 
ribbons. These ribbons also 
ean inward, so as to bring their water: 
funnels of light, and when they 

ing toward the central geyser, and 
illuminated in different colors, the 

May pole, with its gay 


se lines 


ty of these 


straight 


sembles a 


er there are nearly 
the juntain, and when all of them are in 
use it is timated that it takes 100,000 gal- 
lons of water an hour to operate them. A 
row of white electric lights around the in 
side wall of the basin illuminates the wa- 
ters at ordinary times, 

Under the great basin is the operating 
room, where the electrician and his assist 
ants produce the wonderful effects of color 
and light A dozen pipes lead from the 
room to the centre of the fountain. Two of 
these pipes are only 2 inches in diameter, 
but the other ten are each 6 inches in diam- 
eter The central display is divided into 
twelve distinct parts, and each of these is 
supplied with water from one of these 
pipes, and the water for each is controlled 
by a valve in the operating chamber. In 
the side of the basin next the arch are three 
glass windows. 

The operator who controls the jets and 
the colored lights stands underground in 
front of those windows and plays the fount- 
ain as a musician plays an organ. The 
operating chamber lies directly under the 
centre of the basin. It is octagonal in 
shape and is 45 feet across. Its roof is up- 
held by steel beams and columns and is 
formed of arches of corrugated steel, cem- 
ent, and asphalt. Through this roof run 
the nineteen funnels, each 22 inches in diam- 
eter, and covered with plate glass. Under 


2,000 jets in 
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ANTHONY HOPE’S 


ar light re 
the trolley wire 
Hung from the 


ceiling 
C round steel frame 
which contains a colored glass the size 
the funnel In these frames are glasses 
f each of the seven colors of the rainbow 
one of black. Atached to an arm on 
each frame ts a lever which runs to an air 
cylinder, and the arms are operated by 
compressed air. This air is furnished by 
an automatic electric compressor of 
kind used to furnish air for. brakes 
whistles on electric cars. 
Electric wires run to 
these cylinder 


valves on each of 
and the pushing of buttons 
in the operating room lets the air into the 
cylinders or out again and so swings the 
disks of colored glass between the search- 
lights and the funnels or back again 

man operates the searchlights and 
fr attends to the fountain. He stand 
behind a long board in which is a set of 
push buttons, each one colored to show the 
olored glass disk which it controls By 
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LATEST PORTRAIT. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S BELL. 
One of the Chime at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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A peaceful mildness 
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A Summer's day 


A joy in childhood’ 
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A smile, a joy, a -lount, 
A gleam reflected from the past 


A 
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sigh upon its bosom cast; 


mystery of 
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2 world unknown; 
And then—a soul 
ARMSTRONG in Chambers 3 


has flown 


CATHEDRAL CHIMES. 


A flash of golden youthhood’s hour, 
When joy breaks thro 


Journal. 
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The Artistic Temperament. 
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From The Illustrated London News: 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES IN HER BOUDOIR. 
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